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longer in opposition to the will of Heaven." But surely, for one 
who has gradually come to see that the will of Heaven is for him 
to kill the King and is inspired by this thought, Hamlet con- 
tinues to proceed on his mission in a remarkably dilatory man- 
ner, and finally stumbles into its accomplishment most fortui- 
tously. 

Although unconvincing, this study is well written and in- 
geniously constructed, and its reading will prove stimulating to 
all interested in the supreme figure of all fiction. But it is not 
a solution. The author's desire to find good in everything in 
Hamlet's character is only less misleading than Churton Collins's 
effort to see all that is vile in the same object. Surely that most 
interesting of things, the problematic character, is neither entirely 
the one nor the other. The final interest in Hamlet is not one 
of ethics but of personality. And there can no more be a 
solution of a personality than there can be a solution of a sunset 
or an amoeba. There will never be a solution of Hamlet, 
although there will be in the future, as there has been in the 
past, an increased appreciation. Since this is so, it might be 
suggested that, as the Patent Office keeps a printed form 
giving the reasons for the impossibility of the discovery of 
Perpetual Motion, so it would be well to have conspicuously 
hung in all publishing houses a statement explaining the in- 
solubility of the Hamlet Problem. L. Wardlaw Miles. 

A History of French Literature. By C. H. Conrad Wright, of Har- 
vard University. 8vo. pp. 964 -f- xiv. New York and London : Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. 

This is the opening volume in a great series of French texts 
and criticisms of French literature which has been projected by 
the American Branch of the Oxford University Press. The 
series is under the general editorship of Professor Raymond 
Weeks, of Columbia University. Our readers are perhaps al- 
ready familiar with the similar collection issued by this publish- 
ing house, called the Oxford German Series, which has been in 
successful operation for three or four years. 

In this large and comprehensive work Professor Wright has 
put a capstone to a high reputation won as an editor of numer- 
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ous French classics. He has essayed truly a herculean task — 
or shall we say, a protean? In this day of specialization in all 
things, it is a brave man who confronts the critics with a general 
history of a literature, written primarily for the serious student, 
but not unintelligible to the average reader. We do not won- 
der to find certain self-starting English reviewers who have gone 
after the book with sharp criticism, of which the point of de- 
parture is this double or general purpose of the book. With 
such exceptions, the work has been given a hearty welcome in 
every quarter. 

Our brief notice will not permit of examination of the book 
in detail. As a whole it seems to us the most satisfactory work 
of its kind that has yet appeared. The author has held admir- 
ably to his purpose of presenting French literature as a whole, 
restricting schools and movements to their proper compass in 
the general plan. He has ridden no hobbies, albeit he has at 
times shown scant respect for the respect of others. We believe 
that he has done well to go back to the plan of division by cen- 
turies, as he believes that in France the end of the century often 
coincides with a change in the national spirit and the literary 
tendencies. 

The author has been notably successful in tracing the intimate 
relation that has existed in every period of French literature, 
and perhaps more strikingly in France than elsewhere, between 
the literature and the contemparary thought and social forces. 
Nowhere is this better done than in his long and comprehensive 
treatment of the literary movements of the nineteenth century, 
or in his brilliant chapter upon the tendencies of the twentieth. 
He has not shied at discussing the Dreyfus case, Bergsonism, 
and Modernism, in their relation to the literature of to-day. 

Two admirable features of the book are the bibliography and 
a list and classification of the more noteworthy living authors. 
The bibliography is divided into two sections, the first comprising 
more general indications for the survey of periods, and the 
second being a systematic bibliography, "not exhaustive but 
selective," "intended to designate, for the benefit of foreign 
students working at long range, the most useful critical and 
biographical studies." We find included even such usual heads 
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as early printed and rare books, and lists of literary reviews and 
journals. Such will be welcomed by American teachers in re- 
mote places — like the seats of some of our state universities, for 
example. We wish Professor Wright had gone still further in 
his innovations and had given us absolute ratings of authorities, 
after the manner of Bradsteet. Bert E. Young. 

The People of God: An Inquiry Into Christian Origins. By 
H. F. Hamilton, D.D. In two volumes : I Israel; II The Church. New 
York : Henry Frowde. 1912. 

In these two fascinating volumes we have a critical and histor- 
ical study of the very first importance. Exceedingly liberal and 
entirely modern as is the treatment of his subject by Dr. Hamil- 
ton, the result of his inquiry is nevertheless synthetic and con- 
structive. To attempt any adequate indication of the contents 
and method of this remarkable work would require many pages. 
It must suffice us to give but a hint or two of the treasure 
laid up for the careful reader. In volume one the author first 
analyzes the origin and rise of Greek monotheism out of poly- 
theism, as the result of philosophical inquiry into the phe- 
nomena of nature and their causation. Next he examines into 
the origin of Hebrew monothesim and compares it with the 
Greek. The development of the idea of the one holy All-Ruler 
of Israel from out of the notion of a tribal deity is traced in de- 
tail, with strong emphasis on the spiritual experiences of the 
prophets as the most potent factor in the progress towards 
"mono-Yahwism." The positive value of the Jewish religion 
and relation thereto of the Messianic hope is then considered, 
and volume one concludes with a firm expression of opinion 
that our Lord Jesus Christ accepted the religion of His people 
as of divine sanction and authority, and at the same time 
claimed the authority to replace the old by a new covenant, of a 
higher and wider character, for an enlarged and expanded 
'People of God.' 

In volume two, Dr. Hamilton treats of the Foundation of the 
Church, the Development of the Ministry, and the Unity of the 
Church. Under these three general heads he discusses the 
relation of the Apostles to the religion of their own people, the 



